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Troops and supplies were being massed in Palestine
and in Syria. Aleppo and Bir Saba had been con-
nected by rail, and the extension of the line from
the latter town to the banks of the Suez Canal was
planned. It was known, also, that aerodromes had
been constructed at El Arish and other localities
on the frontier, and that the enemy had worked
steadily throughout the summer of 1915 to improve
the water-supply of Sinai. In short, the British
Government was doubtful of the security of the
Suez Canal.

To what extent the existing force in Egypt should
be strengthened depended primarily upon the Turkish
decision. Constantinople was not in a position to
prosecute energetically simultaneous campaigns in
two such distant areas as Mesopotamia and Sinai.
If report was believed, military circles in Berlin were
no more impressed by the chances of a successful
campaign against Egypt in 1916 than they had been
in the previous year. Unless supported by a general
rising of Egyptians against England, of which there
was no sign, the operation in their opinion again
would fail. At all events, Germany would provide
no troops for the enterprise. Her resources were
required in the European theatres of the war, and
she had no units to waste upon subsidiary operations.
She would only promise to provide the Palestine front
with a few officers and rank and file specialists:
for the rest Turkey, if she decided to attack Egypt,
must trust to her own troops. This decision appears
to have been in accord with the views of General
Liman von Sanders, the chief of the German
Military Mission in Constantinople. In his eyes the
risks attached to a second campaign on the Suez Canal
were out of proportion to the prospects of success.
The Turkish armies, fresh from their victory at
Gallipoli, would be swallowed up in the sands of